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For the Western Excaiminer. 
Ess SAY ’ 

On the existence, or non-existence of a Crea-, 
tive Omnipotence, called God. 
Considering the present state of the world, 
and the prejudices of mankind, it may be that 


T ought to olivr some excuse for publishing to, 
feeling--or that low abuse which helps no 


the world this essay. It is generally believed, 
that to doubt or dispute the existence of a God, 
is going too far. He who does so, is suppos- 
ed to commit a crime which surpasses in atro- 
city, every other. He incurs and receives the 
epithets of blasphemer, and abandoaed Atheist. 
The world should remember, and this it never 
seeins willing to do, that one of two things is 
certain—either God has revealed his existence, 
or he has not. If he has revealed it, so that 
it isa natural truth, it cannot be disputed. He 
has revealed it as much to me as to any one, 
and if he has spoken, I must be convinced.— 
In this case the very fact that any one disputes 
it, proves that it is not revealed. If it is not, 
then we are to use our reasonin the matter, and 
if reason teaches me that there is no God, Iam 
no blasphemerfordenying it. Such words are 
mere relative terms. If there is no God, there 
is no such thing as blasphemy. It must, 
therefore, be first proven that there is a God, 
before I can be said to blaspheme. I shall 
show in the latter part of this essay, that the) 
belief ina God is a mere theoretical belief, 
producing no good—that on the contrary itis 








the source of much evil. These are bold, 
words, but I believe them to be true. I feel, to! 
the full extent, every reason which urges me} 
not to proceed, but there are others paramount 
to them, inducing me to goon. I conceive | 
that truth cannot but be better than falsehood. 
If f have embraced, and am about.to prove the 
truth, 1am not injuring, but benefiting sacie- 
ty. If it be not the truth, I ani ready to re 
nounce my doctrines whenever [ am convine- 
ed of their futility. There is one thing that 
should be keptin mind. The Atheist has no 
advantages in discussion—he appeals to no 
man’s prejudices—his belief is at variance 
with the opinions of the world—and he at- 
tacks a doctrine which has grown strong by 
age and veneration. If he convinces, 1t must 
be done by argument, not only unaided by, Lut 
opposed at every point by universal prejudice. 
I shal! write this essay aa I conceive every 
Athient ought to «rte—as one who ati ay di- 
vested, as far as possille, of prey: mie Head 
prepeuscenigns, and gazes upoa nature in ber 





— 


ismpleand severe majestyv—who draws 1.8 
knot wled: ge fro; n his senses, and does not a! 


low himself to be bewildered by philosophical 
| vag aries or wild theories—and who, therefore, 


| in the defence of what he believes to be the 
i truth, uses the cool and dispassionate language 


of reasoning, without the violence of partizan 


cause, 

In order to commence this essay properly, 
let us first inquire what is meant by the word 
God. The inquiry is answered by enumerat- 
ing his faculties and attributes. He is a Spir- 
it, perfectly wise, just, good, &c., infinitely ex- 
tended, omnipotent, omnipresent, and omni- 


scient. That is, he is a Spirit, possessed of 


the faculties, and some of the attributes of hu- 
manity, enlarged to an infinite extent. 

God is, therefore, an hypothesis. Man, a 
part of the immeuse universe, has imagined a 
being—has taken away all limit from his own 
passions and faculties, and, by collecting them, 
thus limitless and incongruous, together, he 
has obtained, as he thinks, an idea of God.— 
This manner of forming a Ged, appears at the 
outset, to be very singular. That the Creator 
of the universe can only be described by the ex- 
tension, and the application to him of the fac- 
ulties which he had given to a minute portion 
ofthe universe, is at least strange. Reason- 
ing from analogy, we should find it difficult to 
show any reason why the creating power 
should have any of the faculties of the thing 
created: He creates the faculties of man— 
how then could these created faculties have 
existed in God? —how can they be inherent in 
him? ‘To say that they are, is certainly a 
mere gratuitous assumption. 

But 1 shall proc 2ed to show that the word 
God actually and truly conveys no idea. 
And indoingthis I shall potreet only upon the 
arguments contained jn the Essay on Spirit, 
butehall proceed to consider the attributes of 
God, beth separately and ia comparison. 
The reader will remember that as (fod is a 
mere bundle of attributes, if one attribute de- 
stroys the other, or conveys po idea, God at 
once is destroyed. 

J commence with his attributes of infinity 
and eternity. Edeny that we have any idea 
of either. Lrefer the reades ta the opemtion of 
his ovn raind in trying t.conceive rni- 
ty, He can have an idea of snaces of Uines= 
ho may combine them, and add apace to space 
toany extent, but combining epaces and peri- 
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ods cannot produce time without an end. Let 
any one try to conceive how God had no be- 
ginning, and he is lost in a labyrinth of| 
thought. Is it not'so? How can it be other- 
wise? Our ideas are bounded by space—our 
existence measured by time. Our nature ren- 
ders it impossible for us to have an idea of e- 
ternity. Take asimpleexample. ‘T'ry tocon- 
ceive of a pit thathas no bottom. You cannot 
conceive of it—you give it up in despair. ‘Pry 
to conceive of any thing which could not be 
any larger. What idea does it convey to you 
to say that God isinfinite? Do you not imme- 
diately desire to ascertain how far he extends? 
The reader will not understand me to say that 
infinity or eternity isimpossible. By no means. 
Time is endless—Space is boundless. All J 
say is, that applying to God the terms eternal 
and infinite, gives us no idea, and that we 
know as much and no mbre about him, with 
them than without them. 

But there is a point of view in which this 
word infinite, as applied to God, involves an 
absurdity. If God ts infinite, he can be no lar- 
ger. Now much of space is occupied with 
matter, and where an atom of matter is, God 
is not. He may be close by it- -he may sur- 
round it—but exactly in the point of space oc- 
cupied by the atom he cannot be. Suppose 
then that the atom was annihilated—could not 
God’s infinity be increased? He could then 
occupy a part of space which he now does not 
occupy. This objection applies equally to the 
attribute of omnipresence. If God is mfinite 
and omnipresent, he occupies every point of 
space. Matter, therefore, becomes a nonenti- 
ty. His not—there is no matter. Mind, too, 
becomes a nonentity. IfGod is every where, 


must be at an incalculably greater distance 
from this orb, than the sun, the centre of our 
system. But supposing it were not, how long, 
think you, would it require to accomplish a 
journey thither, admitting “soul” to fly with 
the velocity of acannon ball, the speed of 
which is equal to eight miles per minute, and 
the distance between the sun and earth 95 
miltions of mites? 

2. Notwithstanding the great distance of 
heaven from earth, a plan, itis said, was once 
projected (see Genesis, Chap. X1) to storm 
the ‘invisible city,” by building a tower from 
the top of which to scale its walls; and the 
plan it seems, appeared so far a feasible one, 
that the **confusion of tongues” was thought ne- 
cessary to its frustration, Now supposing the 
whole earth had been moulded into the shape 
of a tower, and that this could have been suffi- 
ciently elongated to reach to a point no farther 
off than the sun, how long would it have taken 
the besiegers to reach the top of the tower, 
allowing them to ascend at the rate of four 
miles per hour, and allowing the entire 24 
hours to have been thus employed? 

3. The “holy city, New Jerusalem,” which 
John saw “coming down from eut of heaven,” 
must have been, by a fair computation, a cube 
of 1590 miles’ Were the upper stories in- 
|habited?—or were they, like the upper stories 
of some spiritualists, “to lei?” 

4. Some curious enquirers have laboured 
ihard to determine the locality of hell, but as 
the idea of one is getting almost obsolete, 


‘}even among Christians, | would suggest that 


further research be suspended, and that the 
time and talents of the learned be directed to 
another enquiry—the location of heaven, the 





mind is no where, because two things cannot be 
in the same place without being one and the 
same. Neither is there any thing called space. 
There is no space—God is every thing. If it 
is intended to be said, that when we are told 
that God is omnipresent, it is meant that he 
fills alispace—that is, that he is im every por- 
tion and on every point of space net occupied 
by matter and mind, then he is not infinite— 
and this leads us into another absurdity—be- 
cause whenever an atom or a mass of matter 
moves, God is thrust aside. Matter is contin- 
ually putting Deity aside—and it becomes 
merely a changeable, fluctuating, incomprehen- 
ble fluid. PROMETHEUS. 
(To be continued.) 


Mevies' 
ERTIES 





Western Evaminer. 
CHRISTIANS. 





1. Heaven, it is supposed by theologians, is 
beyond space; i. e, beyond all that we compre- 
hend as the natural universe. 


OF course it 


discovery of which would also lead to that of 
hell; if there be ones for according to Luke 
| (Chap. XV!) a tete a tete is a matter of no dif 
ficulty between the inhabitants of the respec. 
itive regions, And this leads me to the enqui- 
'ry—What kind of » bosom had Abraham, 
and was it a material one—and was Luzarus 
therein his proper person? or was it merely 
his soul that the equally equivocal part of the 
‘‘rich man” espied? Also, heaven and hell 
being so near each other, must not the ‘saints 
in glory” experience some annoyance when 
the wind sets in from the latter place? 

5. I much desire to know, also, whether the 
second person in the trinity yet retains the ma- 
terial body with which he was invested on 
earth, ard in which itis sai! he arose? Wheth- 
er, in fine, this lump of clay is now united in 
the God-head, and if so, whether god, collec- 
tively, is the same now that it was before this 
union tock place. . 

Some of these queries, I believegghave becn. 
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propounded before, but [ have never yet met| Ye see mankind bound by one common chain, 


with satisfactory answers to them. 


think fit to reply. More Anon. 





For the Western Examiner. 
NIGHT.—a poem. 


I stand upon the moon-illumined peak 
Of an etherial mountain, round whose side, 
Far, far below ine the piled vapours break, 
An? shiver into frost;—the white stacs glide 
Above the mountain, and the moon-rays jeak 
Through many a riftof paven clouds, that ride 
In scattering masses, driven by wild airs, 
As over bright thoughts float the crowding cares, 


Hail Starry Peers of Heavei! Most beautiful! 
Whether ye look ou the cold earth in scorm— 
Whetner in sluimberous quietude ye lull 
Your trembling eyes upon the cheek of dawn— 
Or make the moon-bow with your brightness dull--- 
Or wane away under the light of morn, 
When the sun’s coursers trample the blue sky, 
And fire, like foam, from their strong limbs doth fly— 


Whether ye climb the golden clouds of even, 
Trampling the gathering mists of darkling night, 
Like winged thoug)ts piercing the depths of Heaven, 

Tveading out sunset with feet snowy white--- 
Or flock aroun’! the moon, when she is driven, 
Like a broad-winged eagle in his flight 
Over the mountains--- W hether ye nultiply 
Yourselves within some lake’s pure prophyry--- 


Whether ye shine on the unquiet sea, 
Feeding the sea-p'ants with bright atmasphere--- 
Whether ye herald night, with winking glee, 
Unto her throne, aud thro’ the rent clouds peer--- 
Or in her train toward grey ocean flee--- 
Still ye are beautiful. 
Earth quakes with fear 
When the wild comets pass---ye only shine 
With love and light aud eloquence divine. 


Ovt of your eastern caverns ye climb up, 
And overlook the silent earth and sea, 
Made breathless by your beauty ---From the cup 
Of the gigantic ocean, wreathingly 
The mists curl high, and toward the snowy top 
Of the lone peaks are wandering dizzily, 
While ye gaze downward through the eddying air 
Upon the sieeping world. --- What see ye there? 


Ye see the universa! earth, upfilled 
Wit Kings and Priests, hyeua-like that feed 
Upon the life-blood of that earth, defiled 
By their foul crimes, and their remorseless creed ;--- 
Ye see the chained and fawning slaves, upplied 
Before the thrones and aliars---many a dced 
Of blood and crime is wrought upon that crowd, 
Yet still they crouch there, in their terror bowed. 


Ye gaze upon the terror-peopled earth,--- 
Ye see fierce persecution in his lair, 

Gaashing his tiger teeth in bloody mirth,--- 
Ye see Religion, floating like an air 

Laden with poison, pestilence and dearth, 
Over the world---ye see the savage glare 


OF the wild Pa Superstition, hold 
‘he hearts 2 a wilh bis enchantment old. 





I am) 
anxious io have them answered, and have the | 
assurance o! the conductors of the Examiner, 
that their columnsare open to those who may | 


That girds like one cold, clammy serpent, round 
All hearts, and drags them ouward in the train 
Of falsehood’s wild devices, to the sound 
| Of babbling priests, each in his gilded fane,--- 
And prayers and groaus, and shrieks that there abound 
| From craven worshippers, come through the air 
| Suiving to reach that Heaven thro’ which ye faze. 


| 


| Ye see the Tartar and the Samoyede 

| _ Worship the senseless idols they have made=-- 

| Yesee the priests of ‘Ihibet nightly feed 

| ‘Phe sacred Lama---mitred prelates wade 
Thro’ seas of blood---urging men on to bleed 


| ‘ And cie for God---Ye see the whole vast trade 


Of base deception and credulity, 
Of superstition and stern tyranny. 


Oh, many a night have I thus stood, and gazed 
| Into the sounding and wind-trampled sky--- 
And wished that 1 could stand where ye are set, 
| And wate: the groaning earth, made populous 
With bending slaves ;---the wandering winds run thro’ 
| My floating hair, and eddy round the peak, 
Bearing the hoar frost in their viewless wings 
| Phe mountain siumbers in the air, a star 
| Among the stars of heaven---and I stand 
| Disjoined from all the earth, and yet there is 
| A grief upon the soul, that lieth there 
| Like a dark shadow---and I grieve for man, 
| Deluded, erring man. 
| I looks abroad 
| Over the fertile earth.---Erro: and wrong 
| Rule every where, and yet I have uo power 
| To weanmen back---to cast their tyrants down 
Andtramp'e them. Did I possess some part 
Of that eternal spirit which inspires 
| Your orbs, a mighty voice should burst upon 
| ‘The blinded world, and echo should repeat 
The wordsof truth through the unhaunted caverns 
| Of human inind---the nations should shake of — 
| Their scorching fetters---Faith should trail his hair 
| Low in the dust---and every throne should rock 
And totter at the earthquake voice of truth.+-= 
| And sirangled superstition should unwind 
His massy coils, and leave the human heart 
Free as the ocean-trampling, chainiess winds. 
Ha:k! Hear I not a whisper, stealing round 
| The summit of the mountain, borne upon 
| The edidying air---and, lo! the clouds are rent 
| And through their snowy chasins t behold 
| The congregated stars. The thirsting ear 
| Drinks in that solemn whisper. °Tis a voice, 
Slow, sad, sublime---the tongueless winds pass by, 
And leave it here---as, when the earthquake “ies, 
Its awful echo quivers in the soul. 
Methinks that voice becomes a soul within 
This soul of mine---and now the words take shape =~ 


(To be continued. ) 
| PRoMETHEUS. 
| 








THE MONASTERY OF LA TRAPPE. 

Within seven miles of Amiens stands the 
|monastery of La Trappe, where, by the rules 
| of their patron and founder, St. Bruno, hos- 
pitality is extended to all who demand it after 
the hour of sunset. Anxious to beheld a so- 
ciety of men who had renounced all the social 
ties of life for penitence, and silence never to 
|be broken but by prayer, I determined to a- 
‘vail myself of the privilege, and pass, one 
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night within their walls. On my summons at| 
the lodge, the porter, with his shaven crown, 
in the white dress of his order, appeared at the 
grate; he listened to my demand in silence, and 
after awaiting the return of a laybrother, with 
whom he communicated by signs, the tron bar- 
rier between us was removed, and | entered the 
gloomy precincts. ‘The monastery is situated 
in un extensive park, much of which ts cultiva- 
ted by the brothers for domestic purposes, It 
reminded me of the architecture so common to 
the chateaus in Normandy; although evidently, 
from the ecclesiastic style of building, and arms 
upon the front and keystones, originally inten- 
ded for religious purposes,’ The chapel, a Gre- 
cian building of modern date, is connected with 
the great square by means of a gothic cloister, 
the interior of which serves us the cemetery 
ofthe order, In my progress through the park, 
I passed many of the monks variously enga- 
ged; some were weeding the ground, others 
gathering fruit, and one otd man,with a venera- 
ble white beard, was wheeling @ barrow filled 
with potatoes toward a ruined oratory, now u- 
sed as a storehouse for their winter fruit. My 
guide, having conducted me to the reception 
roum, left me toannounce my arrival to his su- 
perior, Scarcely had I timeto look around, 
and observe the word ‘silence® written in 
large letters on the walls, when the father of 
the hotel, 8» called from his office of receiving 
strangers,entered the apartment, attended by 
several novices bearing a repast of vegetable- 
soup, fish, fruit, and a sweet omelette. [I was 
about to ask some questions, but the monk pla- 
ced befure me a board with the rules of the 
house wrilten on it both in Preach and Latin. 
I found that even visiters were enjoined the 
strictest silence during their repasts. Scarce- 
ly had I finished, when the bell commenced for 
vespers; and, being anxious to behold the bro- 
therhood assembled fur the exercise of their 
faith, I hastened to the chapel, which delighted 
me hy its simplicity «nd chaste proportions, 
The altar with its rood or crucifix, is entirely of 
white marble—no gaudy Saints, in brocade 
robes, end tiustl crowns, disfigured it, The 
candlestick, and ever-burning lamp before it a- 
lone were of silver, The fraternity had taken 
their seats when lL entered; the effect was pic- 
turesque and beautiful; between seventy and 
eighty Monks were ranged on either vide of the 
Prior, in richiv carved black oaken stalls, a- 
gainst which their white robes und graceful 
seapularies, presented a bold relief. Vespers 





were channied without the accompaniment of 
music, and produced upon the mind an im-| 
pression at once sooihing and solemn, 
coveclusion of the service, 
sigual tu depart, by striki 
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the pavement, when the brotherhood slowly left 
the chapel in procession, each bowing as he 
passed the alter and the elevated chair of his 
superior, As I was leaving the chapel, a fel- 
low countryman, whose angular habiliments, 
like my own, had appeared misplaced, when 
contrasted with the flowing dresses of the Trap- 
pists, addressed me in the course of our walk 
through the cluisters; he informed me that his 
name was Spencer, and that he had resided ag 
a boarder at the Monastery, for some months, 
but expected to quit in the course of a few days, 
in consequence of his approaching ordination, 
I accepted his offer of showing me over the 
establishment, with pleasure, nor did he seem 
disinclined fora companion; indeed, the long 
silence he had been compelled to observe to- 
wards the Monks, must have been irksome to 
one who had no intention of entering their or- 
der, The first department to which he conduc- 
te] me, was the refectory, a gothic hall, with a 
painted window and curiously carved rooi—the 
evening repast was placed on platters of wood, 
and only consisted of bread, fruit, and water; 
the name of each brother was attached by a la- 
belto his seat. 1 retired just as the fraternity 
entered in provession, with the superior at the 
head, chaunting a Latin grace." The library 
is a long gallery leading from the refectory to 
the private apartment ofthe Prior, ‘The books, 
chiefly old fathers of the church, are arranged 
in presses, ‘The only valuable works were a 
few missals, exquisitely illuminated, and a cu- 
rious MS. of Virgil, most laboriously illustrated 
by the pencil. Above the book-cases are a 
number of pictures, representing the life of St. 
Bruno, painted by Carlo Maratti, commencing 
with his retirement from the world---his refusal 
of the mitre----his miracles----and death, in the 
fult odour of sanctity. I was on the point of 
leaving the gallery, when my guide remember- 
ed a volume of MS. poems, in English, written 
by a brother of the name of Eloi, his original 


‘one it was impossible to ascertain, that, after 


they have once taken the vows, being never re- 
peated, Some of them were curious, and re- 
minded me of the celebrated monkish rhymes, 
A short specimen may not prove uninteresting. 
It is from the Messiah :---- 
‘4 God and vet aman, 
A maid and yet a mother, 
Wit wonders how wit can 
Conceive this or the other.” 


“A Godand ean he die, 
A dead man can he live; 
What wit can well reply, 
Vihat reason, reason give. ° 
The prem concludes with an 7 riation to 
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best furnished in the building; the walls hung; (G»The remittance of our friend at Oak 
with portraits of his predecessors; the windows /| Grove P. O., Ky., of the 30th July, is at hand, 
of rich stained glass. Just as we returned from | for which he will please accept our thanks.— 
the dormitory, where the beds, on hard mat-| We are sorry, however, to be under the neces- 
tresses, are arranged upon wocden frames, the | sity of informing him, that this is the only re- 
bell rung for strangers to retire to their rooms. | mittance received from him, by us, since Jan- 
The father of the hotel, who was in waiting,|uary last. Consequently his favour of the 
conducted me to mine, where I found the ac-| 15th’ June must have miscarried. We have 
commodations much superior to what I had anti- | dropped him a letter upon the subject; which, 
cipated. 1 was disturbed by the bell summoning | 28 It contains no money, he will doubtless re- 
the brothers to their midnight devotions, I wil- ceive. 
lingly would have witnessed them, but was pre- 
vented, by the cell being barred on the outer-| Errara tn our Last.--Page 116, Ist col- 
side. This, however, excited no alarm, and J| umn, 16th line from top; for they will not, read, 
slept soundly till morning, After an early | acy will now. Page 118, near middle of Ist 
breakfast I departed, much pleased with my | column; for as an effect to this difficulty, read, 
first, and perhaps, last visit, to the far-famed | 43 an offset, Xe. 
inonastery of La ‘Trappe. 

tie Oe (Want of space has compelled us, for 

(>We commence, on the first page of our|the third time, to omit our ‘Biographical 
present number, the publication of an article | Sketches of eminent Liberal Writers.” We 
for which we would claim the reader’s atten-| shall resume their publication, if possible, in 


tion. ‘The subject is an all-important one, and | Our next. 
the calm, dispassionate tone of our correspon- 
dent, already evinced in his essays on Spirit} {We like to hear our little sheet spoken 
: and on the Christian Religion, we hope will be | of by the great ones of the day,-—-especially 
. a sufficient inducement to the reader to give| whenin a kind and conciliatory manner.— 
the present essay a serious and candid peru-| Sorry are we,therefore, thatthe Wew-England 
Ji sal. We are aware that the term Athiest, in| Weekly Review should have given utterance 
the vocabulary of fanaticism, is a most odious | to the following “notice,” without favouring 
one; but as far as it is expressive of the views | us with a copy of the paper that contained it; 
and sentiments of those to whom it is applied, | for though published, we believe, some months 
we have no ebjection to it. Our correspon-| since, the very flattering affair never greeted 
dent iscertainly an Athiest, in the most strict-| our vision until within a day or two. This 
ly etymological sense of the word; but in him, | negligence upon the part of the conductors of 
we think, will be found a reasoner of no com-! the ** Review’ is more to be regretted from the 
mon stamp: one who requires no assertion of| fact, that we seldom see, or hear of, their pa- 
his to be taken on trust, and who never sub-| per in these western wilds, and actually were 
stitutes rhetorical flourish for sound argument. | not aware of its existence at the moment when 
Hence, those of our readers who may wish to| the redoubtable notice in question must have 
make themselves acquainted with the argu-| been penned. It is hardly necessary to add, 
ments of Atheism, if for no other purpose| that so far from requesting ‘tan exchange,” we 
than to combat them, would do well to attend | never sent them a specimen of our paper. — 
closely to this writer through his present-se-| As to the ‘benefit of their sheet,” Lod save 
ries. Our columns are open to those who are| us from the nuisance! We have plenty ef 
willing to toe the mark with him; but it must! such weakly affairs in our own section, 
be recollected that every thing likeribaldry and| ‘We notice but one more, which is the 
invective should be dispensed with. Each re- | ‘* Western Examiner,” published in an octavo 
ply should not exceed in length the article an-| form in St. Louis, Missouri, by a man by the 
imadverted upon. Our narrow limits require | name of John Bobb, and ‘edited by an asso- 
this proviso. ciation.” Of the chaotic and heterogeneous 
materials of which this association is compos- 
. (G-Bacx Noumpers. 3} ed, we cannot speak with much confidence, 
Since our lust, we have received several or-| but if the paper before us is a proof sheet of 
ders for complete files of our paper from the | their respect for correct principles, and the 
Ist January last. A few of these we have not common deccncies of life, we can pretty safe- 
been able to comply with—haviag run out of;!y rely upon our conjectures. One thing, 






































No. 10. We shall seprintthe numbers want- | however, we are compelled to concede to them, 
edgin a few weeks, and forward them to those 
subscribers who have not been supplicd. 


'—their sheet certainly is one of the most foul 
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prodactiois thathas ever disgraced and de- ‘societies formed, governments established, and 


moralized this or any omer age. 


matter of exchanging with this ‘assoChatlon,” 
that is alresdy eetiled—-an exchange is out of 


‘ef 


; ‘ : : 29 
the gquesiion, My however, the ‘asseciation 


are destious of having the benefit of our sheet 
we will mosteheerfully give it to therm, but as 
to receiving their Western Examiner” in re- 


turn, we shaiPperemptorily refuse.” 





Mr. Dunuap’s Spescu in Derence or ABNER 
MNEELAND, cHARnGep wita BiasprneMy BE- 
Fors THE MonicipaAn Court or Bosron, 

Jancary, IS3h. 

Through the politeness of the conductor of 
the Inves izator, we have been favoured with a 
copy of this defence, and also an introduction 
to it, by theaccused. Altogether, it isanable 
document, and one which should be widely 
circulated, that the world may Krow some- 
thing more about the prosecution than the or- 
thodox journals nay think fit to inform them. 
We had marked several passages of the 
speech for insertion, but have room for the 
following only. 

“Ttis cont nded that an attack upon Christi- 
anity is necessarily an attack upon morality. 
Then it must be thanthey are inseparable, or 
one and the saine thing, Thiggeannot be cor 


rect, alihough the Christian Gospel in its sim | 


plicity comprises a most pure and sublime 
system of morals, Tt is not philosophically 
correct that Chrisiianity and morality are the 
same, or that they are inseparable. I[f so, 
there never could have been and there never 
can be any morality, without Christianity.— 
Have we not heerd from the pulpits of the 
most disiinguished divines, that morality was 
quite a distinct thing from Christianity, and 
that morality was filthy rags? Are the pure 
vestments of Christianity filthy rags? I have 
just been told by an eminent clergyman of this 
city, Who now is within the reach of my voice, 
that some very pious Christians, whose zeal I 


As to the mations raised to po ver and glory before Jesus 


Christ was bori and the glad tidings of his 
Gospel proclaimed? Upon whet princip)s 
was society regulated. during the thousands of 
years in which this Globe rolied through the 
fields of space, in its appointed circuit around 
ithe glorious luminary—the céntre of our sys- 
ite.w, ' efore the revelation of Christianity was 
made? Was there no morality in the days of 
Homer’s heroes, among whom were some of 
the most glorious characters ever described in 
any work of fact or imagination? Was there 
no morality in the heroic ages, or were the 


"Sages and the Chiefs of the Iliad, the Odys- 


sey, the Aineid—ideal models of human ex- 
cellence, the fanciful creations of the imimor- 
tal Bards of Greece and Rome? Was there 
no morality in the days of Homer, Pythago- 
ras, Solon, Socrates, Plato, Aristides, Cicero 
and Virgil? Was there no morality in the 
vast, populous and cisilized empire of China 
jin the time ef Confucius? Was there no mo- 
vality in the great Kingdom of Egypt, where 
efore even the commandments were proclaime 
e?, mid the thunders of Mount Sinai, Benja- 
min was accused of an offence against morality 
because of the cup of Joseph, which was 
found in his sack? Was there no morality 
amongst the immense nations of the American 


| 


continent, stretching almost from Pole to Pole, 
till the lofty and daring genius of Columbus 
impelled him to the discovery of the New 
World? Wasthere no morality among the 
civilized Mexicans, till Cortez sihverted the 
empire of Montezuma, and stretched Gauti- 
mozin on the bed of living coals? Was there 
no morality in the rich and extended empire 
lof the gentle and polished Peruvians, till the 
[Spaniards shed the blood of the Incas, robbed 
the palaces, and plundered the temples?— 
\Was there no morality in the land of Rolla— 
ithe chiefiain immortalized by the genius of 
‘Kotzebue and Sheridan. till Pizarro came to 





should suppose a little outstrips their know!- deluge that land in’ blood, and procla:m the 
edge, hold that morality is exce-dingly dan- |Gospel of the Prince of Peace, by the voice 
gerous, as it induces the worker of righteous- jof the trumpet, and the mouth of the cannon? 
ness to place too great a reliance upon this |Hasthere been no morality from the earliest 
support, and therefore brings his sou! into jtime in those seats of innocence and contem- 
greater peril of utter perdifion. The world jplation,——the dwellings of the Bramins? Is 
has been told, by Dr. Horsely, a proud Lord in there no morality among the great nations 
awn, of the House of Lords of the Imperial |:nore numerous than Christians, who follow 
Parliainent of Great Britain, “that Unitarian- the banner of the Cresent and whose cry, 
jan being heresy, even the moral good of the there is but one God and Mahommet is his 
Unitarians is sin.” According to the doc-|Piophet, resounds from Eastern Eur pe to 
trines of such Christians, morality and Chris- ‘the extremities of Asia and Afviea, Is there 
tiamity, are things as far removed from each /now no morality among five sixths of man- 
other, as the earth from the Heavens. ind, who have not yet received ihe blessings 

If morality and Christianity be one and the lof the religion of Jesus Christ? The suppo- 


game thing, or things inseparable, how were !sition that morality and Christianity are insen- 
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—————— ' —— 
arabie, that morality cannot exist without| man, born for the advancement of true philos- 
Christianity, is cont radicted by history.— “ophy and the polite arts, and to free mankind 
While it is an affront to the understandings of from the gloomy terrors of supersti‘ion. 
men, it casts a reproach upon the goodness of He has done more to persuade the practice 
God, who wlule be has sown the seeds of mor-! ofa general toleration of humanity and | eneve- 
ality throughout the earth, has permitted the’ olence, than the greatest philosophers of anti- 
knowledge of Christianity, and the belief ia quity. His conduct wit! hthe affair of the fam- 
Christian doctrines, to be as yet confined to a_ ily of Calas is more meritorious than the whole 
small portion of the great human family.” ilives of most saints. He is exactly well bred, 
: ——. 7 and in conversation possesses a fund of ga Liety 
THE MASK OFF. ‘and humor which would be admired im a 
During the late religious anniversaries in| young man; and he joins to it those immense 
New York, accounts of which we find in the stores of literature only to be aequired by age. 
Mirror, communicated by a correspondent who His memory is very wonderful, and the aneec- 
was present, under the head of the “*Amerj- dote it furnishes s are so various and interesting, 
can Home Missionary Society,” we find the that he is the only exception I know ofa man 
following frank and honest declaration set) above seventy not being sunk into his aacedo- 
downto the credit of Rev. Prof. Sturtevant, tage. He lives in the noblest, gavesi style of 
of Lilinois College, an Institution established a French nobleman, receiving ‘all strangers, 
by the Missionary Society, and of which a son | giving plays in bis own theatre, and you have 
of Dr. Beecher is President:— the entire command of his house, equipages, 
“Prof. Sturtevant of [llinois College remar- horses, &c. He is adored by all the inhabi- 
ked, that the great object of the han. Dede » tants of his extensive domains, and with rea- 
Missio: lary Soc ‘ety wes nothi: 12 short of or- /50n; for he hasbeen the creator of every thing 
ganizing the whole countr y under ‘the Evangcli-| useful, beautiful or valuable in the whole tract 
cad [orth odox] Clergy’! near him, which before was a rude wilderness. 
Pretty mich as we expected. The great | When he came, the desert smiled, and paradise 
object of this Society i is to bring the whole was open in the wild. He has built littl towns 
country under the orthodox clergy. Freemen! ; aud villages, established several minufactories, 
what think you of this design—thus openly and peopled the country with a happy race of 
avowed, and thus publicly proclaimed and cir-| Mortals, who are daily blessing their beaeface 
culated? Let the intelligence circulate, we | tor. I told him these are thy glorions works, 
say, from one end of our Uuion to the other— | Parent of Good, and he is really more pleased 
the great object of the American Home Mis- | in talking of then than of his most applauded 
sionary society, to which it is now devoting all literary works. The charming Puceile is his 
its mammoth power, is to organize the whole | favorite. He is sometimes wanton in her 
country under the dominion of the clergy—the | praise, and is sure of her kind reception by all 








orthodox priesthood! | posterity. Nothing delights him more than 
Another speaker, Dr. Milnor, speaking of the marriage and establishment of his tenants, 
England, is reported to have said: (and on those occasions he is bountiiul. There 


olf our great men here [is »rthe U.S S.] felt as is nota misereble being dependent upon him. 


great men in Bn; gland, it would electrify the | He has filled all hearis with food and gladness 
whole country.” 


—ualmost to the walls of Geneva, where you 

Yea, doubtless, ifour republican magistrates have only food and sadaess. With ev« ry pos- 
wonld but feel as aristocratic and imbibe the | sible advanta ge from nature, Geneva is the 
same principles as the Lords Spiritual of En | ane st disa greeb leand melancholy cityin the 
gland, we shou!d soon be electrided by the | world, from whence almost all elegant pleas- 
shock which should resolve us into Church) ures ure banished. ‘The plodding, severe 


} 
and Siate in a very short time.—Lid. Adv. | genius of the greater part of its joyless inhabi-’ 
itants, and the fprrow: rss of their ideas} 








VOLTAIRE. | which are all commercial, render it disgusting? 
to any fi beral st tranger. ‘The tomb of theie 

f Y 
» Extract of a letter from Juha Wilkes to , | gloomy master. of that sanguinary, persecut- 
a dated August 6, 1765, from Geneva. ing reformer, _ n Calvin, is in a churchwerd 
Thave been with Voltaire at Ferrey, and} without the w: THO Is neither stone, mor 


was charmed ty the reception he guve me, 


and still more «ith the fine sense and exctustie " - bri d thi 
2 rO eg ar « 
wit of his conversation. J think him die most }2**° Ede grow omy ne » Oriars, aNd this, 


universal genius, the most amiable as well as { ‘les. No cowslip, Vioret, or | rinrose spring 
the wittiest of our specica, He isa divine ald fusere, to plesse the eve of perlulas weir 


inarble, nor are nor inscription, On tha 
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WHAT NEXT? 

By an extract from a letter copied into the 
Jast **Pilot” dated Pompey, Onondago Co. N. 
Y. we learn that in the heat of an excitement 
there, (G**One woman whipped her daughter, 
thirteen years old, with a corset board, till she 
made her promise to give her heart to God!” 

Faggots, fire racks and jibbets—we have all 
heard of as being used on the body for the 
good of the sowl—but verily, this new instru- 
ment of flagellation we did not dream of be- 
fore! However, things new and strange hap- 
pen in these days.—N. H. Star. 


SEDUCTION. 

If there is one vice more to be reprobated 
then another, one which degrades a man to the 
Jowest depth of infamy; itis that of cold heart- 
ed and unfeeling seduction. The man that 
will continue for weeks, aye months, to use 
every means to betray into his meshes the in- 
nocent and unsuspecting female, deserves not 
only the execration of every honest person, 
but also deserves the infliction of some severe 
punishment. He that would wantonly blight 
the fair character, sully the virtues, and des- 
troy forever the peace and purity of maiden 
innocence, considerately and designedly— 
knowing, as every one certainly must, the !-lot 
will remain as ong as his victim lives to suffer 
the remorse, and bear the pangs of pointed 
scorn; and thattoo, by taking advantage of 
the most explicit confidence (an act which in 
itself makes him all that is detestable, ) merely 
to gratify a sensual |ust—is not only the vilest 
ef men, but the jowest of brutes—the murder- 
er atonce ends the distresses of the victim— 
the thief steals your goods, not virtue—he 
makes you poor not guilty-—and has his ex- 
cuse in the gain; but the seducer has no apolo- 
gy—he can gain a momentary pleasure and a 
lasting guilty conscience. Such a man—] 
should say such a monster—-is not only unwor- 
thy the confidence, but should be considered 
and treated by every person knowing the fact 
as one of the most base, corrupt, and dishon- 
est af heings—he should be scouted wherever 
he is seen. If the community should adopt 
the plan of pointing out and shunning every 
é@old hearted villian, that should ke known to 
be guilty of seduction, there would be less of 
the beauty and loveliness of our country doom- 
ed to the disgrace of the Prison snd alms 








The religion of Jesus, apnounced by ignar- 
ant tanatica, (who were ensily deceived, or 
easily deceived others,} made the first Chris- 
tiansy, The same religion now preached by 
leurned men, continnes tc make uubelievera 


a a cerca ar ern Sanat “Inc Bccaea 
What will God do to those who never heard 


of the death of his son? or who, having heard 
of him, still remain unbelievers? Will he 
punish the deaf for not hearing? Will he tor- 
ment the weak headed for not understanding 
jan inconceivable absurdity? 





Neither merit nor demerit is applicable to 
the judgment of our rational faculties, for all 
ithe submission and good will imaginable could 
not assist the blind man in the perception of 
colors. 
oe CEE AEE TaN TREN SED 
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